WOMEN DEFINING WOMEN 


iddle East and Beyond 


in Contemporary Art of the M 


This exhibition presents the work of artists who are women and 
were born or live in what can broadly be termed Islamic societies. 
Frequently perceived as voiceless and invisible, these artists are 
neither. While they work under varying conditions of creative and 
social freedom, each through her unique artistic vision not only 
fashions her own definition of self but also helps to redefine and 
empower women everywhere. These artists are creating a new 
narrative of women, one that challenges still-persistent stereo- 
types. They depict a breadth of inventively and often ideologically 
conceived imagery of women, with meditations on female self- 
awareness ranging from pride, sentimentality, and gentle humor 
to cynicism, outrage, and revolutionary zeal. Their work will 
inspire a younger audience, especially those who feel themselves 
marginalized by their gender, faith, ethnicity or race. 

The artists represented here range from post-WWII to post- 
millennial; their lives and art bear witness to the rapidly shifting 
political developments and often accelerated social transforma- 
tions taking place in Islamic lands extending from Africa to 
Western, Central, and Southern Asia, as well as among associated 
diasporic communities. These artists powerful narratives are 
embedded in their work, expressing both personal and universal 
concerns, each in her own singular voice, and distinct from the 
Western, male-dominated artistic tradition. Across generations 
and working in different media, the artists share a common sense 
of identity not exclusively “Middle Eastern’ but certainly female, 
which is evident in their work. 

While there are many ways to fell the story of artists who 
are women, the thrust of this exhibition is intended to be visual 
rather than polemical; the works of art themselves readily express 
the personal views and political and feminist vantage points of 
their creators. As portrayed in Women Defining Women, this fresh 
account will alter perceptions of women in the Middle East and 


beyond. More than that, it will prompt a Western audience to 
consider more fully the art of our time and the power of gendered 
images to define who we are. 


— Linda Komaroff, Curator and Department Head, Art of the 
Middle East, Los Angeles County Museum of Art 


Entries by Sarah Mostafa Ahmed, Linda Komaroff, Stephanie Rouinfar, 
and Sandra Williams 


Almagul Menlibayeva 


Kazakhstan, born 1969, also active Germany 


Homeland Guard, 2011 
Inkjet print 

413% x 27 %e in. (106.1 x 71 cm) 
Courtesy of the artist and Art Lexing 


Almagul Menlibayeva uses clothing and fabric as languages 

of expression in her artwork, drawing from her experience 
studying textiles and applied arts. In the engagingly enigmatic 
photograph Homeland Guard, Menlibayeva shows a bare- 
chested model partially clad in a uniform inspired by the Khazak 
Republican Guard, an epaulet affixed to her exposed shoulder. 
She seems to peer directly at the face of the skinned fox hanging 
downward from her hat and sticks her tongue out at it, a 
defeated enemy. In Red Butterfly, another reference to her native 
Khazakstan, Menlibayeva poses the same model standing before 
the Mausoleum of Aisha Bibi, built in the eleventh or twelfth 
century, near Taraz, and popularly associated with the Kazakh 
legend of Aisha Bibi, who disobeyed her stepfather and fled her 
home to be with the man she loved. Here, the model is enveloped 
in layers of red fabric and adorned with several traditionally male 
headdresses, like a chrysalis ready to burst from her patriarchal 
cocoon. Born in 1969 in Kazakhstan, Menlibayeva graduated from 
the Academy of Art and Theatre in Kazakhstan with a Master of 
Fine Arts in 1992 and studied painting under the tutelage of Gani 
Bayanov, Sergei Borovikov, and Sergei Maslov. 


Almagul Menlibayeva 


Kazakhstan, born 1969, also active Germany 


Red Butterfly, from the series My Silk Road to You, 2012 
Inkjet print 

27 V2 x 36 ¥% in. (69.9 x 93.4 cm) 

Courtesy of the artist and Art Lexing 
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Atieh Sohrabi 


lran, born 1976, active United States 


Saturday Nights, 2018 


Painting on cardboard 

19 x 19 in. (48.3 x 48.3 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Jaime Garza, M.2020.164 


In this painting, Atieh Sohrabi captures a familiar Saturday night 
scene of a woman lounging unselfconsciously. Moments in which 
women can unaffectedly experience their bodies are few and far 
between: they are often encouraged to wear constraining under- 
garments, suck in their stomachs, and sit stiffly to hide any signs 
of “imperfection.” In this whimsical artwork, Sohrabi celebrates the 
simple pleasure of lying back and relaxing. While the woman's 
reclining, topless pose is a subtle reference to an Orientalist odal- 
isque, the framing of her legs, which creates a distance between 
her and the viewer, refashions her exposure to one that is wholly 
her own. Born in Iran, Sohrabi studied industrial and product 
design at the Azad University of Art and Architecture in Tehran. 
Since then, Sohrabi has illustrated a number of children’s books, 
and several award-winning magazines. She works as a graphic 
designer in New York. 


Azade Koker 


Turkey, born 1949, also active Germany 


Deconstruction (Venus), 2021 


Paper, polyester resin, fiberglass, hot-melt adhesive, copper wire, 

and steel wire 

31 Y% x 26 x 74 %e in. (80 x 66 x 190 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of the 2022 Collectors Committee 
with additional funds provided by Arun Bohra & Ashita Shah-Bohra and 
Afshan A. Lakha, M.2022.135 


Azade Koker lives and works in Istanbul and Berlin. Equally at 
home with painting and sculpture, Koker is especially concerned 
with female identity and belonging. Her latest sculptural works 
focus on sexual violence and domestic abuse, which continue to 
be rarely treated as crimes in the artist’s Turkish homeland and 
elsewhere. Here, in Deconstruction (Venus), the greater than life- 
size figure has begun to unravel into multiples of a woman clothed 
in a gossamer sleeveless gown with deep pleats reminiscent of 
Classical sculpture. In stark contrast to its carved stone inspiration, 
this sculpture is made from more ephemeral materials, with many 
of the same vulnerabilities as the human body. Tiny, pearl-like 
buttons on the dress reinforce this sense of fragility and perhaps 
innocence. When viewed in the round, it has an almost kinetic 
quality, as though itemizing its own destruction. The headless 
torso and detached, dangling arms and hands suggest some form 
of unspeakable brutality, deliberately contradicting traditional 
notions of the goddess of love. 
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Dice Kayek 


France, established 1992 


Ayse Ege 


Turkey, born 1960, also active France 


Ece Ege 


Turkey, born 1963, also active France 


Dome, 2009 


Cotton organdy 
51%6 x 43 He x 23 Ye in. (130 x 110 x 60 cm) 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of Dice Kayek, M.2022.106 


Sisters Ayse and Ece Ege created Dice Kayek, the best-known 
fashion brand in Turkey, which is based in Paris and operates 

in thirty-five countries worldwide. Dome is a dress that belongs to 
a collection intended to evoke Istanbul’s architectural and artistic 
heritage. Here, the garment’s lightweight white cotton organdy 
has been folded to echo the ribs of the lead-covered domes of the 
city’s mosques and palaces, while the puffed, bulbous sleeves are 
also reminiscent of a cupola. Ece and Ayse grew up in Turkey, and 
now live and work in Istanbul and Paris; Ece is the creative director 
of Dice Kayek and Ayse is its manager. They won the contemporary 
art and design Jameel Prize in 2011 and their line currently sells 
couture designs in Paris as well as ready-to-wear in several retail 
stores internationally. 


Farah Al Qasimi 


United Arab Emirates, born 1991, active United States 


M Napping on Carpet, 2016 


Inkjet print (pigment based) 

27 %e x 36 % in. (70 x 93.4 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by JoAnn Busuttil, M.2022.134 


Farah Al Qasimi's oeuvre ts full of maximalist patterns and rich 
colors, juxtaposed with quieter self-reflective dialogues focusing 
on the individual. This photograph demonstrates the artist's 

keen eye for capturing a private moment and the complexity sur- 
rounding it. The cacophony of colors and designs of the carpet 
and the woman's clothes render the different components nearly 
indistinguishable from one another, creating an illusory effect 
while toying with ideas of camouflage and concealment. Al Qasimi 
was born in the United Arab Emirates and is currently active in 
New York. She received her Bachelor of Art from Yale University 
and her Master of Fine Arts from the Yale School of Art. 


Gazelle Samizay 
Afghanistan, born 1981, active United States 


Upon My Daughter, 2010 


Single-channel video 

Duration: 6 minutes, 27 seconds 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by JoAnn Busuttil, M.2019.202 


In Gazelle Samizay’s video Upon My Daughter, a young bride 
reclines on a carpet while a group of women collectively embroi- 
der her gown, preparing her for her wedding day. With each 
thread sewn, they seem to symbolically pass on advice for marital 
life. However, their stitches become more cumbersome and 
arbitrarily sewn, eventually entangling the fraught bride. Trapped 
within a now misshapen bundle of silk and tulle, she writhes 
around in discomfort, bound by her elders’ expectations. This work 
not only speaks to Samizay’s experiences as an Afghan woman, 
but also addresses the societal constraints and familial pressures 
that women universally face. Born in Kabul in 1981 and raised 

in Washington state, Samizay now resides in Los Angeles where 
she creates artworks that address issues of gender, identity, 

and trauma. 


Gohar Dashti 


lran, born 1980 


Slow Decay, 2010 


Single-channel video 
Duration: 6 minutes, 54 seconds 
Courtesy of the artist and Robert Klein Gallery 


In this video, what appears to be blood slowly and silently seeps 
through layers of gauze until the entire screen is filled with red. 
Gohar Dashti’s powerful work alludes to menstrual blood, but also 
how suffering is experienced in silence over time, especially by 
women. Dashti, who hails from Ahvaz, a city near Iran's border 
with lrag, was born after the 1979 Islamic Revolution and just 
before the beginning of the Iran-lrag War (1980-88); conse- 
quently, her childhood home was in the middle of a continual 
battle zone. Her artwork is a search for the personal and the 
universal within history and contemporary culture as she works 
through the traumas of war. She received her Bachelor and 
Master degrees in photography from the Fine Art University 

of Tehran and continues to live and work in Iran. 


Gulay Semercioglu 
Turkey, born 1968 


Red Seed, 2019 


Wire, screw and wood 
68% x 687% in. (175 x 175 cm) 
Pi Artworks London and Istanbul 


From a distance, Gulay Semercioglu's mesmerizing large-scale 
works appear like paintings, but upon closer inspection, reveal 
themselves to be more akin to sculptures or textiles. Semercioglu 
creates her works by embedding screws into wood in a pattern, 
and then weaving fine wire around the screw heads to form multi- 
ple layers, a process that resembles weaving. The textural quality 
of the layered, gleaming wires allows these works to change 
appearance based on the angle of light and viewing, imbuing 
them with a vitality suggesting that each work has a life of its 
own. Semercioglu’s interest in the living world, including flora, 
fauna, and the human body, is apparent in the numerous shapes, 
patterns, and titles she draws from nature, as here. The undulat- 
ing round forms of this work, made with red wire, recall the floral 
as well as the anatomical. 

Although best known for her large-scale wire and wood 
works, Semercioglu initially trained as a painter and continues the 
practice, as seen in her work on paper, The Flower Inside Me. 
Her interest in natural patterns and forms is apparent in the bio- 
morphic shape at the center of the composition. Its many layers 
and wispy edges evoke the interior of a flower, while the use 
of blood red recalls the artist’s own boay, alluded fo in the title. 
The divide between flower and body depicted in Semercioglu’s 
painting is deliberately ambiguous, perhaps suggesting that 
the separation between the natural world and the human body 
is similarly porous. 
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Gulay Semercioglu 
Turkey, born 1968 


The Flower Inside Me, 2019 


Ink on paper 

27 x 17 in. (68.5 x 43.5 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds 
provided by Hilary Leavitt and Jamie Babbit, M.2023.18 


Hayv Kahraman 
lrag, born 1981, active United States 


Born in Baghdad, Hayv Kahraman left Irag in 1991, when it was 
still under the rule of Saddam Hussein. She and her family found 
refuge in Sweden, where she began painting at age twelve. 

She went on to study graphic design in Florence. Today, based in 
Los Angeles, she draws, paints, and sculpts. Inspired by Islamic 
manuscript illustration, Italian Renaissance painting and Japanese 
woodcut prints, her works are informed by her own life experiences. 
Kahraman’s practice primarily engages with the female form, 
using herself as the model. In Indian Poker, each figure holds a 
playing card to her forehead, as in the game, but here perhaps 
as though reading her future; the torsos of the women are merged 
so that the painting itself emulates a playing card, equally legible 
with either figure on top. This ambiguity is underscored by the 
contrasting frontal and profile views of their bodies. The artist has 
said that “by being subjective and personal, the work becomes 
genuine in a way and perhaps | can establish a connection with 
the viewer.” 

Working primarily in paint, often in a monochromatic palette, 
as in Search, the disembodiment of the figures refers to a process 
of cleansing and self-healing. Commenting on this type of 
self-portraiture, she has said: “I get a kick out of having my 
body—because the figure is based on my body—that nude body 
circulating within the art world, being bought, sold, so she 
becomes this commodity.’ Indeed, Kahraman sometimes depicts 
just the disembodied body parts, including her own—for example, 
the seven sculpturally rendered oil paintings on linen that com- 
prise the spectacular Pussy Donation Boxes. Each canvas depicts 
a vulva, cut with a deep slit to transform it into a money box. 
Simultaneously beautiful and discomforting, the boxes evoke a 


sense of female sexual agency pressed into a purely transactional 
commodity. Kahraman has said she was inspired to create this 
work by media campaigns and events for humanitarian causes 
that used sexualized imagery in support of such philanthropy. 

Through the feminine form, Kahraman often focuses on what 
it means to be a non-white, immigrant woman. Frequently por- 
trayed with features suggestive of Renaissance art and inspired 
by her time in Italy, such figures are an extension of the artist's own 
sense of self. This watercolor from the series Not Quite Human 
portrays a mirror image pair of women in a contorted pose in 
which Kahraman intends to show the female body as a site of 
self-empowerment and agency. The distorted forms that define 
the works in this series are in part about shape shifters, outsiders, 
and ultimately survivors. 


Hayv Kahraman 
lrag, born 1981, active United States 


Indian Poker, 2012 


Oil on wood panel 
96 x 48 in. (243.8 x 121.9 cm) 
Beth Rudin DeWoody 


Hayv Kahraman 
lrag, born 1981, active United States 


Search, 2016 


Oil on linen 

96 x 73 in. (243.8 x 185.4 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased by AHAN: Studio Forum, with 
additional funds provided by Holly and Albert Baril, 2017 Art Here and Now 
purchase, M.2017.227 


Hayv Kahraman 
lrag, born 1981, active United States 


Pussy Donation Boxes, 2018 


Oil on linen 

Each: 9 x 12 x 7 in. (22.9 x 30.5 x 17.8 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Beth Rudin DeWoody, M.2023.12.1-.7 


Hayv Kahraman 
lrag, born 1981, active United States 


Not Quite Human Drawing 1, 2019 


Watercolor on paper 

119% x 9 ¥2 in. (29.8 x 24.1 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by the Dorothea Leonhardt Fund—Joanne L. Cassullo of Communities 
Foundation of Texas, M.2022.93 


Hengameh Golestan 
lran, born 1952 


Untitled , trom the series Witness, 1979 


Inkjet print 

17 % x 11% in. (45.1 x 30.1 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of the Mohammed Afkhami 
Foundation, M.2022.23 


Hengameh Golestan, a pioneer of women photographers in Iran, 
was one of a handful of documentary photographers who took to 
the streets of Tehran to capture the protests during the Islamic 
Revolution of 1979. Particularly focused on the vital role that women 
played politically, she captured these images of the International 
Women's Day protests on March 8, 1979. Sparked by Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s decree, made the day prior, for the mandatory veiling 
of all women, tens of thousands of women—many of whom had 
supported the revolution—gathered in the snowy capital to protest 
this violation of their rights. After six days of protest, the hopeful 
determination of the demonstrators, most of them young students, 
ultimately resulted in a brief retraction of the veiling mandate. 
Golestan’s photographs have renewed relevance today, as young 
Iranians take to the streets to oppose government restrictions of 
their civil liberties. 

Golestan began taking photographs as a teenager, honing 
her skills while on the job with her husband, photojournalist 
Kaveh Golestan, whom she married in 1975. As a woman in post- 
revolutionary Iran, her opportunities as a photojournalist were 
limited, and she was prevented from going to the front lines to 
cover the Iran-Iraq War (1980-88); instead, she turned to docu- 
menting village life in Kurdistan. Golestan moved to London in 
1984, where she still resides. 
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Hengameh Golestan 
lran, born 1952 


Untitled , trom the series Witness, 1979 

Inkjet print 

11% x 17 ¥% in. (30.1 x 45.1 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by the Iranian American Women Foundation, M.2022.91 


Huda Lutfi 


Egypt, born 1948 


House Bound, 2008 


Mixed media, photo collage, and manneaquin legs 
Overall: 25 x 15 x 6 in. (63.5 x 38.1 x 15.2 cm) 
Courtesy of the artist and The Third Line, Dubai 


Huda Lutfi often references Egypt's rich cultural history and its 
vibrant present in her artwork. In the imaginative surrealist sculp- 
ture House Bound, she collages portraits of women onto a pair 
of mannequin legs seemingly protruding from the wall. The fixture 
of the legs to the wall and the broken kneecap play on the title of 
the piece. Some of the women featured on the legs are familiar in 
the Arab world and beyond, such as Om Kalthoum, the legendary 
chanteuse, Soad Hosny, a renowned film actress, and even 
Marilyn Monroe. Some are unrecognizable and assumed to be 
everyday women. The juxtaposition between the sculpture’s sta- 
tionary legs and the women of action adhered to them reference 
the traditional debate about the place of women in society. 

Lutfiis engagement with women’s roles in Egyptian society 
is highlighted in Red Shoes, which shows a young woman wearing 
a hijab and holding a cell phone; behind her are five negative 
print versions of herself, suggesting time-lapse photography. These 
shadowy images obscure her daring fashion choices, revealed 
in the final image—her headscarf, jacket, and pants meld blandly 
with the gray background, but her red top and shoes brightly 
peek through. Here, Lutfi portrays a hijabi who defies the standard 
perception of Muslim women, asserting herself through her style, 
attitude, and stance. Lutfi received her Doctorate in Islamic culture 
and history from McGill University in 1983, then returned to Egypt, 
where alongside her dynamic art practice she taught at the 
American University in Cairo until 2009. 


Huda Lutfi 


Egypt, born 1948 


Red Shoes, 2010 

Cut-and-pasted photograph and painting on paper 

19 %e x 27 %e in. (50 x 70 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Art of the Middle East: CONTEMPORARY, M.2021.3 


Inci Eviner 
Turkey, born 1956 


Harem, 2009 


Single-channel video 
Duration: 3 minutes 
Courtesy of the artist and Dirimart 


The harem, historically a private domestic space in a Muslim 
household to which men outside the family were not admitted, 
figured prominenily in the Western imagination in the early 
modern era as a place of forbidden sensuality and pleasure. 
Turkish artist Inci Eviner’s video is her response to this Orientalist 
trope. She was inspired by a print by Antoine-Ignace Melling, 

a German who worked for the Ottoman court in Istanbul for eigh- 
teen years, primarily as an architect. While Melling would have 
been familiar with palace interiors, it is unlikely he would have 
gained entry to a functioning harem as pictured in his etching, 
which included random and sometimes improbable figures, all 
largely created from his own whimsy. In her rendering of the 
harem, Eviner retains Melling’s three-storied architectural setting 
but gradually substitutes her own figures within his masculine and 
pseudo-realistic space. No longer frozen within a male fantasy, 
her female protagonists are lively animations, seemingly clothed 
as modern institutional inmates, some of whom appear to be 
escaping. She has said, “| want to sneak into the harem, give 
movement to that which could not be domesticated and to create 
the possibility of resistance by causing the frozen images to move.” 
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Kezban Arca Batibeki 


Turkey, born 1956 


Feud, 2020 


Mixed media, acrylic and embroidery with sequins and beads on canvas 
Each: 45 % x 51%e in. (115 x 130 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of the 2022 Collectors Committee 
with additional funds provided by Arun Bohra & Ashita Shah-Bohra and 
Afshan A. Lakha, M.2022.185a—b 


Kezban Arca Batibeki's work explores the female struggle against 
disempowerment. Drawing upon pop culture imagery and 
inspired by pulp fiction, her strongly narrative yet enigmatic paint- 
ings are dominated by women, often brandishing knives or guns 
in a threatening atmosphere. Here, a pair of armed, muscular fig- 
ures in elegant clothes embellished with sequins and beads face 
off against one another, the tension of the moment captured in 
their taut posture and echoed in their wild, dark hair. They reflect 
the dilemma of living in a violent, patriarchal society, which dimin- 
ishes and shakes their self-confidence, so at times the battle is 
within the woman herself. The theatricality of this diptych—made 
specifically for LACMA—in part reflects Batibeki’s cinematic roots 
as the daughter of a famed Turkish director and a film star, and 
her fascination with capturing a heightened moment of intense 
drama. In addition to painting, her artistic practice encompasses 
photography, installation, and video. 
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Laila Shawa 
Palestine, active United Kingdom, 1940-2022 


Disposable Bodies 4 (Shahrazad), 2011 


Mannequin, mixed media and ammunition 

34% x 15% x & Me in. (88 x 40 x 22 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of the 2022 Collectors Committee 
with additional funds provided by Arun Bohra & Ashita Shah-Bohra and 
Afshan A. Lakha, M.2022.133a-—d 


Laila Shawa used paint, photography, silkscreen, and sculpture 

to create vibrant works that are inspired by the lives of Palestinians 
living in Gaza, where she was born. Her penetrating series 
Disposable Bodies—in which brightly painted mannequin torsos 
are bedecked with large, colorful rhinestones, black lace or pea- 
cock feathers, and weapons or ammunition—references but is not 
meant to glorify violence. Rather, combining sensuality and the 
aura of threat, it vividly defines the value(lessness) of women’s 
lives in a patriarchal society that demands purity and conformity. 
In a more universal sense, the sculpture dramatically captures 
the notion of male dominance over female sexual agency. Shawa 
studied political science and sociology at the American University 
in Cairo, but pivoted to study art at the School of Art Leonardo 
Da Vinci in Cairo and the Accademia di Belle Arti di Roma in Italy. 
she subsequently lived and worked in the United Kingdom. 


Lalla Essaydi 


Morocco, born 1956, active United States 


Converging Territories #1, 2003 


Dye coupler print 

AO x 30 in. (101.6 x 76.2 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of Jan and Trish de Bont, 
M.2019.391.1 


As a Moroccan-born, Paris-trained artist based in the 

United States, Lalla Essaydi straddles multiple cultures and 
perspectives. In Converging Territories, she parses her own 
personal history, reflecting on the life stages of Arab women 
more broadly. Here, in two photographs from the larger series, 
she places her subjects in generic spaces, allowing them to 
serve as reflections of each woman's making and imagination. 
The images were shot in a home in Morocco belonging to 
Essaydi's family—a place rife with her own memories—and the 
models’ faces, hands, and feet were painstakingly inscribed 
with henna. The words surrounding and enveloping the women 
become their whole world, their clothing, their shelter, their 
home. The texts are incomplete, calling upon the viewer to 
engage in the continuous process of reading and revising. 


Lalla Essayai 


Morocco, born 1956, active United States 


Converging Territories #21B, 2004 


Dye coupler print 
AO x 30 in. (101.6 x 76.2 cm) 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of Jan and Trish de Bont, M.2019.391.2 
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Lalla Essayai 


Morocco, born 1956, active United States 


Lalla Essaydi's art frequently depicts the reclining female form to 
address issues of identity from her own unique perspective as an 
artist, a woman, an Arab, a Muslim, and a Moroccan. Reclining 
Odalisque takes its subject matter and title from nineteenth- 
century European Orientalist paintings, which portrayed a fanta- 
sized Western notion of a harem slave (or odalisque), shown nude 
or partially clad and presented for the male gaze. Essaydi weds 
the traditionally feminine medium of henna decoration and the 
rich practice of calligraphy to inscribe the model and her sur- 
roundings with her own words, situating the subject amidst the 
anxieties she sees in her culture. The woman stares defiantly 
outward, challenging the viewer to see her beyond the discourses 
that surround her. 

Often a response to the theme of the odalisque in European 
Orientalist painting, Essaydi's photographic compositions are 
meticulously planned long before the actual shoot. Such was the 
case with Harem #2, staged in Dar al-Basha, a lavishly decorated 
early twentieth-century palace in Marrakesh (now a museum), 
in which the supine woman is clothed in and surrounded by fabric 
that replicates the colorful zellij mosaic tile patterns of the build- 
ing. Her visible skin is painstakingly inscribed in Arabic with henna, 
traditionally used by Moroccan women for celebratory occasions. 
Here, Essaydi explores how women can function as decorative 
elements, becoming “literal odalisques” that are bound within the 
other acquisitions of the male domain. Born and raised in Morocco, 
she received her formal training in France and the United States, 
where she now resides. 


Lalla Essayai 


Morocco, born 1956, active United States 


Reclining Odalisque, from the series Les Femmes 
du Maroc, 2008 


Dye coupler prints 

Each panel: 59 % x 48 in. (151.1 x 121.9 cm); 

Overall: 59 2 x 144 in. (151.1 x 365.8 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Art of the Middle East: CONTEMPORARY, M.2012.19a-c 
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Lalla Essayai 


Morocco, born 1956, active United States 


Harem #2, 2009 

Dye coupler print 

A8 x 60 in. (121.9 x 152.4 cm) 

Courtesy of the artist, Jenkins Johnson Gallery, San Francisco, 
and Edwynn Houk Gallery, New York 
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Maimouna Guerres! 


Italy, born 1951, also active Senegal 


Rhokaya, 2010 


Dye coupler print 

78 7/4 x 49 Ye in. (200 x 124.6 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds 
provided by Beth Rudin DeWoody with additional funds provided 
by the Ralph M. Parsons Fund, M.2016.1.2 


In her series Giants (2007-10), Maimouna Guerresi photographed 
mostly friends and family members to create superhuman char- 
acters whose monumental forms merge with architectural spaces 
and black voids. The statuesque figure of Rhokaya wears a 
brightly colored layered robe—a costume Guerressi made herself 
with materials collected from her travels—which seemingly enve- 
lopes an empty cavity that contradicts the subject’s corporeality. 
Inspired by the Muridiyya of Senegal, the Sufi order to which 
Guerresi belongs, these mystical beings (who she often refers to 
as spirit guides) take on a dual nature, both physical and meta- 
physical, human and divine. 

Guerresi was born in Italy as Patrizia Guerresi and changed 
her name in 1991, when she converted to Sufi Islam. Her hybrid 
background frames the vision of her artistic practice as she imag- 
ines a global community that crosses the bounds of cultural and 
physical differences. Guerresi identifies as a Muslim feminist and 
relies on Islamic symbolism to communicate a universal spirituality. 


Manal AlDowayan 
Saudi Arabia, born 1973 


Born in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, Manal Albowayan explores the 
gender-based customs of her homeland as well as the ongoing 
metamorphosis of Saudi women as they pivot between tradition 
and modernity. She began photographing her family and import- 
ant life events when she was young, and she first gained attention 
as an artist through her striking black-and-white images of 
women. AlDowayan’s series The Choice considers the position 

of women in Arab society. Her characteristic use of black-and- 
white helps to ensure the clarity of her message. In these two 
related prints, the artist juxtaposes key symbols of restriction— 
namely, the rearview mirror and steering wheel of a car—that 
hide the models’ full faces. Women were only granted the right 

to drive in Saudi Arabia in 2018, making these images from 

more than a decade earlier aspirational, as suggested by the 
sense of hope in the women’s eyes, which are locked on the 
viewer. The image of the woman holding the steering wheel 

went viral on Saudi social media in the period leading up to the 
issuing of driver's licenses to women. 

In addition to photography, AlDowayan’'s multimedia practice 
encompasses sculpture, as here. Part of a group of nine, Esmi— 
My Name takes the form of prayer beads, which are traditionally 
used in the recitation of the ninety-nine names of God. In contrast, 
this strand of giant-sized beads highlights social attitudes towards 
women’s names in Saudi Arabia, where men once found it offen- 
sive to mention the names of female family members, who would 
therefore hide their given names. Instead, they were known only 
as daughter of (father’s name) or mother of (son's name). Since 
there was no religious or traditional basis for this phenomenon, 


the artist sought out the names of various women, including those 
in her own family. A woman's true name Is recorded on each of 
the beads, restoring a key part of her identity. 


Manal AlDowayan 
Saudi Arabia, born 1973 


The Choice, 2005 


Gelatin silver print 
16 x 22 in. (40.6 x 55.9 cm) 
Courtesy of the artist 


The Choice III, 2005 
Gelatin silver print 

16 x 22 in. (40.64 x 55.88 cm) 
Courtesy of the artist 


Manal AlDowayan 
Saudi Arabia, born 1973 


Esmi—My Name, 2012 


Coated maple wood beads with natural wool rope and sadu weave 
12 ft. (365.8 cm) 
Karen and Robert Duncan 


Mandy El-Sayegh 


Malaysia, born 1985, active United Kingdom 


Fore, 2020 


Oil on silk screened linen with collaged elements 

86 % x 55 Ye in. (220 x 140 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Dori and Jordan Katz, M.2022.63 


Rather than determining her compositions before starting to work, 
Mandy El-Sayegh relies on the interactions between the found 
materials she uses, including newspapers, advertisements, and 
her father’s Arabic calligraphy, to guide the development of each 
piece. The intermingling of materials, text, and images leaves 
much of her work open to multiple interpretations, as here where 
the viewer is invited to look both at and through the represented 
bodies, teasing out the various relationships embedded within the 
work's many layers. The embracing nude couple and the word 
“FORE, perhaps short for foreplay, generate an air of sexual inti- 
macy but also ambiguity, as the layering of these elements over 
far less sensual financial news articles and an advertisement for 
an alarm system called Cerberus (after the mythical hound of 
Hades) complicates any initial sense of the painting's meaning. 
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Mona Hatoum 


Lebanon, born 1952, active United Kingdom 


Measures of Distance, 1988 


Single-channel video 

Duration: 15 minutes, 30 seconds 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Art of the Middle East: Contemporary, M.2013.28 


One of Mona Hatoum’s best-known works, Measures of Distance 
is composed of still images of the artist’s mother in the shower, 
covered by the Arabic text (read aloud in English) of her letters to 
her daughter. Hatoum has said this work “spoke of the complexi- 
ties of exile, disolacement, the sense of loss and separation caused 
by war. In other words, it contextualized the image, or this person, 
‘my mother, within a social-political context.” The layered elements 
of image, text, and voiceover also create a dual narrative of an 
emotional relationship between mother and daughter and their 
experiences of exile. Hatoum was born in Beirut to a Palestinian 
family, following their displacement from Haifa in the 1948 
Palestinian Nakba. In 1975, Hatoum found herself stranded 

in London for several years due to the outbreak of the Lebanese 
Civil War, and was unable to return to her family, as revealed 

in this video. 


Mounira Al Soth 


Lebanon, born 1978, also active the Netherlands 


“My specialty was to make a peasants: haircut, 


but they obliged me work till midnight often,” 
2015-17 

Hand- and machine-stitched embroidery 

39 V2 x 34 %e in. (100.5 x 88.5 cm) 


Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Art of the Middle East: CONTEMPORARY, M.2020.6 


Born in Beirut to a Syrian mother and a Lebanese father, Mounira 
Al Solh grew up in Lebanon but took refuge in Syria during the 
Lebanese Civil War (1975-1990). Eventually the artist returned 

to Beirut, where she was living during the outbreak of the Syrian 
War in 2012 and the influx of refugees to the city. Encountering 
those who fled the war, Al Solh recalled her own period of dis- 
placement and began a series of drawings documenting her con- 
versations with the new refugees. In some cases, as here, she 
embroidered her drawings and snippets of the person's story onto 
textiles. In this work, a mother and daughter stand side-by-side, 
and the surrounding text reads, “Me and my daughter escaped in 
a weird way/The men at the checkpoint were choosing between 
us, and “At weddings, we wear the same dresses/Believe me, they 
don't know who is the mother and who is the daughter.” Al Solh 
now divides her time between the Netherlands and Lebanon. 
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Nahid Hagigat 


lran, born 1943, active United States 


Jars, 1973 


Photoetching 

15 x 12 in. (38.1 x 30.5 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by the Farjam Foundation, M.2022.98 


Nahid Hagigat’s oeuvre focuses on the lives of Iranian women, 
often touching on political issues such as state surveillance and 
veiling. After she left for the United States before the 1979 Islamic 
Revolution, her sister sent her photographs of women from vil- 
lages in the Kurdistan and Baluchestan regions, which she would 
use as inspiration for her work. Here, the top of the print shows 
five different representations of traditional water jugs that were 
produced into the twentieth century. Placed above a woman 
carrying such a jar, the repetitive motif mirrors the monotony 

of women's difficult and tiring job as water carriers. The woman 
whose face is obscured by her chador labors under the weight 
of a jar, her arm mimicking the handle of the vessel, as if she is 
morphing into her task. 

Hagigat began her studies at Tehran University, later moving 
to New York in 1968, where she completed a doctorate in art 
education at NYU and received a second in art and behavioral 
therapy at Huntington Pacific University. Hagigat was the first 
artist to show printmaking in Iran, a medium that was previously 
little appreciated. 
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Naiza Khan 


Pakistan, born 1968, also active United Kingdom 


Armour Lingerie V, 2007 


Galvanized steel 
32% x 15% x 9%e in. (82 x 40 x 24 cm) 
Dipti and Rakesh Mathur 


Naiza Khan is a multimedia artist whose work often employs 
images of the body to discuss power, colonial histories, and collec- 
tive memory, focusing at times on tradition versus modernity and 
the visible versus the erased. Khan interprets the female body as 
a historical site of desire, subjugation, and defiance, exploring its 
emotional content through attire such as lingerie, chastity belts, 
and straitjackets. Her depictions of lingerie began as a series of 
drawn images in emulation of a bullet-proof vest, which was ulti- 
mately best rendered in galvanized steel, as here. This sharply 
spiked rendition is both intimate and intimidating. As a child, Khan 
moved with her family to the United Kingdom, where she went on 
to study at Oxford. She returned to Pakistan in 1991 to teach in 
Karachi, and in 1999 helped to establish the Vasl Artists’ Collective, 
a community of artists that runs workshops in Karachi and Lahore. 


Newsha Tavakolian 


lran, born 1981, also active the Netherlands 


Newsha Tavakolian is a self-taught photographer and photojour- 
nalist who has achieved international recognition through her 
body of documentary work, which provides sharp insight into con- 
temporary Iranian society. These two prints, from the series The 
Day | Became a Woman, show Romina, the artist’s niece, before 
and after the modern Iranian commemoration of Jashn-e Taklif 
(Obligation Ceremony), when young girls must don hijab. To mark 
the occasion, which takes place at school, they recite prayers and 
are celebrated by family and friends for attaining the age of 
“maturity. They are nine years old. While concerned specifically 
with the Iranian issue of the government exercising control over 
the female body by determining what may or may not be shown 
in public (hijab was banned in 1936 by Reza Shah and made 
mandatory in 1979 by Imam Khomeini), this pair of images also 
addresses more universal ideas of women's bodily autonomy. 
Another photograph is from her series Listen, which was 
conceived as a group of imaginary CD covers for fantasy albums 
by women singers, who have not been permitted to perform in 
public since the Islamic Revolution in 1979. The unexpected image 
of a young woman enveloped in black, but sporting bright red 
boxing gloves and standing in the middle of a deserted four-lane 
highway with her back to the city, is meant to provoke and perhaps 
to confront viewers with their own preconceptions. Tavakolian’s 
engaging and vibrant images, as here, document the evolving 
role of women who are empowered to battle against or subvert 
gender-based restrictions. This woman is a force to be reckoned 
with. She belongs to a generation that attempted to work within 
the system but against the status quo. A decade on from the 
time this print was made, a new cohort of young women are 


engaging in a different approach, yet this image recently went 
viral on social media as a symbol of their struggle to change Iran. 

The Somayeh video belongs to a series memorializing 
Tavakolian’s peers, a cohort born in the shadow of the 1979 
Islamic Revolution and the long Iraq War (1980-1988) and which 
came of age during the short-lived period of reformist president 
Mohammad Khatami (1997-2005), when surreptitious satellite TV 
and the internet introduced foreign notions and awakened the 
possibilities of being part of a wider world. Shot in Tehran, where 
the artist lives and works, each video concentrates on a single 
individual holding still while the surrounding environment and the 
focus of the camera lens changes. Here, Somayeh suggests the 
resilience and strength of the first post-revolutionary generation 
while presciently alluding to today’s young Iranian women as they 
attempt to reshape their futures. 


Newsha Tavakolian 


lran, born 1981, also active the Netherlands 


Untitled , trom the series The Day | Became a Woman, 2009 
Inkjet print 

30 x 37 in. (76.2 x 94 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided by the 
Farhang Foundation, Fine Arts Council and an anonymous donor, M.2012.142.1 


Newsha Tavakolian 


lran, born 1981, also active the Netherlands 


Untitled , trom the series The Day | Became a Woman, 2009 
Inkjet print 

30 x 37 in. (76.2 x 94 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided by the 
Farhang Foundation, Fine Arts Council and an anonymous donor, M.2012.142.2 


Newsha Tavakolian 


lran, born 1981, also active the Netherlands 


Untitled , trom the series Listen, 2011 

Inkjet print 

41% x 51% in. (104.5 x 130.2 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided by the 
Farhang Foundation, Fine Arts Council and an anonymous donor, M.2012.142.4 


Newsha Tavakolian 


lran, born 1981, also active the Netherlands 


Somayeh, 2014-15 


Single-channel video 

Duration: 5 minutes, 26 seconds 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Contemporary@LACMA, 2018, M.2019.32.1 


Raeda Saadeh 


Israel, born 1977 


Vacuum, 2007 


Two-channel video installation 
Duration: 17 minutes, 7 seconds 
Courtesy of the artist 


Using herself as a model and her body as the site of creative 
enactment, photographer and performance artist Raeda Saadeh 
often focuses on the lives of Palestinian women, capturing their 
perpetual state of occupation, emphasizing how dispossession 
impacts not only their daily lives but their psyches. In this video 
work, the artist filmed herself vacuuming the desert sand in the 
hillsides flanking the Dead Sea, persisting at the endless task 
despite its futile nature. Her dedication is perhaps a commentary 
on hopefulness in the face of a seemingly impossible outcome. 

It may also be read as a more universal comment on the mind- 
lessness of the imposed domestic roles of women in a patriarchal 
society. Saadeh received her Bachelor and Master of Fine Arts 
from the Bezalel Academy of Arts and Design in Jerusalem, where 
she continues to live and work. 
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Rahima Gambo 
Nigeria, born 1986 


Tatsuntya, Tatsuntya, 2017 


Dye coupler print 

21% x 31% in. (54 x 80 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Catherine Benkaim and Barbara Timmer, M.2022.213 


Rahima Gambo began her artistic practice as a photojournalist, 
and although her work has expanded to embrace a multimedia 
approach, a documentary process remains the driving force 

in her artworks. The series Tatsuniya, Tatsuniya (a Hausa word 
meaning story, tale, or riddle) emerged from a collaboration 
between the artist and students in northeastern Nigeria, known as 
the Tatsuntya Art Collective—an organization founded by Gambo, 
which supports students in finding agency and fellowship through 
visual storytelling. Gambo first visited the Shehu Sanda Kyarimi 
Government Secondary School in 2015 as a photojournalist cover- 
ing the stories of students whose schools were targeted by Boko 
Haram, the terrorist organization that became infamous for Its 


kidnapping of hundreds of girls from their boarding school in 2014. 


This series, made in 2017, does not center on tragedy but instead 
refocuses on themes such as exploration, play, togetherness and 
collaboration. Here, a group of young school girls gather around 
a circle of lit candles on their classroom floor, where they appear 
to exchange stories and listen intently to one another. 


Rania Matar 


Lebanon, born 1964, active United States 


Photographer Rania Matar’s practice focuses on portraying girls 
and young women as they see themselves. To that end, she 
encourages them to have a say in their pose, clothes, accessories 
and surroundings. Her series L’Enfant Femme was inspired by her 
own daughters’ evolution from girlhood to adulthood. Here, Darine 
and Dania (possibly sisters) look confidently at the camera, their 
individual senses of self emerging through their body language 
and dress. Their chosen accessories and matching shoes reflect 
their creativity in constructing their own identities and the childlike 
fun of playing dress-up. 

In another print Alae, a college student from a conservative 
Muslim family and Matar’s most-photographed model, poses 
on a sandbar in Beirut. Enveloped in a black abaya, Alae takes 
center stage, creatively posing herself while extending a piece 
of black cloth behind her for an added dramatic effect. Matar 
recalls, “Il went to her Instagram which said, ‘Don't follow me— 

I'm toxic. That was brilliant. She told me she wears the abaya 
to keep her family off her back. As long as she wears it, she is free 
to do whatever she wants.” 

In this third photograph, her subject is actress Iman Vellani, 
known for her television role as the comic book character Kamala 
Khan, aka Ms. Marvel. Ms. Marvel is the first female Muslim 
superhero, who has given a generation of young women the 
ability to see themselves represented in popular media, a factor 
that inspired Vellani to audition for the role. For this photograph 
commissioned by LACMA, Vellani chose to incorporate items 
meaningful to her, such as her grandfather’s camera and the 
old family photographs he shot with it. 


Born in Beirut to a Palestinian family, Matar moved to the 
United States in 1984 during the Lebanese Civil War (1975-90). 
Originally trained as an architect, she shifted to photography 
after the September 11 attacks with the intent to counter negative 
stereotypes about the Middle East. Primarily photographing girls 
and women in the United States and Lebanon, her work highlights 
shared commonalities across cultural lines. 


Rania Matar 


Lebanon, born 1964, active United States 


Darine 7 and Dania 8, Beirut, Lebanon, 2014 


Inkjet print (pigment based) 

36 x 28 %e In. (91.4 x 73.2 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by JoAnn Busuttil, M.2019.169 


Rania Matar 


Lebanon, born 1964, active United States 


Alae, Beirut, Lebanon, 2020 


Inkjet print (pigment based) 

AO x 50 in. (101.6 x 127 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by The Peyton Family Foundation, M.2023.17 


Rania Matar 


Lebanon, born 1964, active United States 


Iman, Griffith Park, 2022 


Inkjet print (pigment based) 

AO x 50 in. (101.6 x 127 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Willow Bay and Bob Iger, M.2023.16 
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Samah Shihadl 


Israel, born 1987 


Dough, 2018 


Charcoal on paper 

39 ¥%e x 27 %e in. (100 x 70 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of Maliha Tabari 
from Tabari Artspace, M.2019.224 


Samah Shihadi has built a body of work around Palestinian food, 
capturing unassuming scenes of cooking, eating, and sharing a 
meal. For Shihadi, food acts as an emotional anchor to communi- 
cate experiences of lost identity and collective memory. In this 
drawing, which almost registers as a photograph, an elderly 
Palestinian woman sits on her living room floor rolling dough. 
Carefully bending over to pick up a lump of dough, she conveys 

a sense of care and thoughifulness around the act of preparing 
food, an attentiveness mirrored in Shihadi’s own detailed approach 
to her subject. Shihadi was born in 1987 in Sha'b, a small 
Palestinian village, and since childhood has worked with pencil 
and paper to create her compelling photorealistic drawings. 
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Samira Abbassy 


lran, born 1965, active United States 


samira Abbassy draws upon a range of art historical references 
In her paintings and multilayered drawings, as here. The founda- 
tion of the first work is a medieval Persian anatomical drawing 
of the skeletal system (including the Persian text that identifies 
various bones), upon which Abbassy has drawn a woman, with 
several faces and a floral-patterned Elizabethan-style dress made 
of large hands. The skeletal body resembles an X-ray and lends 
the impression that we are looking into the core of the woman, 
while her multiple faces suggest she is not as transparent and 
intangible as she initially appears. Rather, her complexity is con- 
veyed by the many eyes that stare out of the drawing—perhaps 
a metaphor that this woman contains multitudes. 

Bodies and body parts, particularly those of women, are 
of central importance in Abbassy’s paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture, as in the second drawing, in which a woman surreally 
takes shape through a collection of body parts, including small 
heads that compose the crown of her own head and large deco- 
rated fingers that overlap to make up the lower half of her body. 
Layered over the woman's chest like a breastplate is a schematic 
drawing of the ribs and internal organs, a visual reference 
borrowed from medieval Persian anatomical drawings. Despite 
the woman's placid expression, the faces that seemingly crowd 
her mind add a psychological charge to the drawing, while the 
title suggests that she is only barely held together, perhaps on 
the verge of disassembling. Abbassy was born in Iran, emigrated 
to the United Kingdom in childhood, and currently lives in the 
United States. 


Samira Abbassy 


lran, born 1965, active United States 


Inta ngible Th reads, from the series Chemical Hysterical, 
2011 


Charcoal on paper 
44 x 30 in (111.8 x 76.2 cm) 
Mohammed Afkhami Foundation 
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Samira Abbassy 


lran, born 1965, active United States 


In My Hands, My Undoing, from the series Chemical 
Hysterical, 2013 

Charcoal on paper 

44 x 30 in (111.8 x 76.2 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of the Mohammed Afkhami 
Foundation, M.2023.10 


Sara Al Haddad 


United Arab Emirates, born 1988 


self portrait, 2011 


Yarn, pins and cotton 
Variable dimensions 
Courtesy of the artist 


sara Al Haddad often turns to yarn fibers to transform her 
emotions into form. As a slow craft, crochet allows Al Haddad to 
spend hours developing each piece of art, parsing through her 
feelings in the process. In self portrait, she crocheted a represen- 
tation of herself, putting her insecurities, doubts, and fears on 
display. In addition to yarn fibers, the color pink is a recurring 
theme in Al Haddad's work as she unites traditional ideals of 
girlhood with self-empowerment. Al Haddad received her Bachelor 
of Fine Arts in visual communication with a concentration in 
graphic design from the American University in Dubai in 2011, 
and her Master of Fine Arts in sculpture from the Maryland 
Institute College of Art in 2016. She works primarily in crocheting 
and textiles, two crafts that began as summer vacation hobbies 
and evolved into an artistic practice. This self portrait was 

Al Haddad'’s thesis for her Bachelor degree. 
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Shadi Ghadirian 


lran, born 1974 


Shadi Ghadirian’s work is deeply concerned with the role of 
women in Iran. Her Qajar Series comments upon the paradoxical 
condition of women of her generation, who are caught between 
tradition and modernity. Growing up in the shadow of the Islamic 
Revolution, Ghadirian recalls witnessing forbidden activities—such 
as dancing, listening to music, or drinking alcohol—behind closed 
doors. In Qaqjar Series, she recreates the format of nineteenth- 
century studio photography but poses her sitters with contempo- 
rary objects such as newspapers, mountain bikes, and Pepsi cans, 
creating jarring juxtapositions of past and present that allude to 
the contradictions of life in contemporary Iran. 

As part of her focus on women, Ghadirian often comments 
on their contemporary condition, including their traditional role 
as homemakers as well as issues of dress. One such example is 
her Like Everyday series, which she created in response to the 
abundance of cooking utensils and gadgets she received after her 
marriage. Each image is composed like a passport photograph, 
with a square format and white background, and the sitter posed 
in a chador (a long, loose garment worn by women in Iran) while 
holding a household object (such as a dish glove, spatula, or iron) 
in front of her face. With their faces masked by traditional dress 
and household tools, Ghadirian captures and critiques the ways 
In which a woman's identity is reduced to her role as a practitioner 
of limited domestic duties. 

Since 1983, women have been legally required to wear hijab 
in public in Iran, and many conservative women choose to wear 
dark colored chadors. The uniform-like similarity of the garments 
reduces a sense of individuality between wearers, a result chal- 
lenged in Ghadirian’s Be Colorful series. Ghadirian poses her 


models in richly colored hijabs that distinguish each woman from 
the next, highlighting their visibility through vibrant hues even as 
they appear to be viewed through dirty panes of glass. Ghadirian 
lives and works in Tehran and received her Bachelor of Arts in 
photography from Azad University in 1998. 


Shadi Ghadirian 


lran, born 1974 


Untitled from the Q@ayar Series, 1998 


Gelatin silver print 

9 x 6 in. (22.9 x 15.2 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided by the 
Art of the Middle East Acquisition Fund, Art of the Middle East Deaccession 
Fund, the Ralph M. Parsons Fund, the Joan Palevsky Bequest by exchange, 
and Catherine Benkaim, with additional funds provided by Angella and David 
Nazarian, M.2008.35.4 
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Shadi Ghadirian 


lran, born 1974 


Untitled from the Q@ayar Series, 1998 


Gelatin silver print 

9%6 x 6 %e in. (24.3 x 16.4 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided by the 
Art of the Middle East Acquisition Fund, Art of the Middle East Deaccession 
Fund, the Ralph M. Parsons Fund, the Joan Palevsky Bequest by exchange, 
and Catherine Benkaim, with additional funds provided by Angella and David 
Nazarian, M.2008.35.23 
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Shadi Ghadirian 


lran, born 1974 


Untitled , trom the series Like Everyday, 2000 
Inkjet print 
20 Ys x 20 in. (51.1 x 50.8 cm) 


Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Homa and Nejat Sarshar, M.2016.3 
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Shadi Ghadirian 


lran, born 1974 


Be Colorful #2, 2002 


Inkjet print 
35 %6 x 23 % in. (QO x 60 cm) 
Courtesy of the artist 
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Shahzia Sikander 


Pakistan, born 1969, active United States 


Born in Lahore, Pakistan, Shahzia Sikander studied the traditional 
art of Indo-Persian miniature painting at the National College 

of Arts, at a time when this practice was not yet popular among 
young artists. Sikander continued her studies, and now lives and 
works, in the United States. She has become well-known for her 
uncanny blending of folk tales as well as autobiographical 
sketches with the process, materials and structure of miniatures. 
Her ability to bend an old world genre into a unique form of con- 
temporary expression is part of her enormous international 
appeal. Here, in [dentity Hydra, using the scale and medium but 
not the style associated with Indo-Persian manuscript painting, 
Sikander explores the complex issues of human identity, such 

as how we are perceived by others versus our own sense of self. 
Perhaps It is the artist, displaced from her homeland and relo- 
cated to a new cultural sphere, who has been forced to become 
the identity hydra. 

Although different from her landmark miniature style, the 
large-scale and striking drawing Housed is nonetheless typical 
of her work in that it expresses her interests in gender roles and 
cultural identity. It is concerned with the difficulties in circumvent- 
ing the constraints of how women are depicted and defined. 
Specifically, it was intended as her response fo the fetishizing 
of hijab or the veil in the Western imagination. She leaves it up 
to the viewer to determine what they (choose to) see: perhaps 
perforated armor or a shell; and either a mask or a refuge. 

Sikander is fluent in a variety of media, and in the work 
Nemesis she combines her interests in painting, video, and 
performance. With one of her characteristic large-scale paintings 
laid out on the floor as the support for the performance, Sikander 


records the classical Indian dancer and Ashtanga yoga adept 
Sharmila Desai in a stunningly athletic and mesmerizing routine 
uniting yoga and dance. As Desai gracefully progresses over 
the painting's surface, at times mirroring its curvaceous and 
arabesque-like lines, she becomes a living part of the composition. 


Shahzia Sikander 


Pakistan, born 1969, active United States 


Identity Hydra, 1995 


Ink, gouache and watercolor on paper 
10 x 9% in. (25.4 x 24.1 cm) 
Collection of Ijaz Malik, NY 


Shahzia Sikander 


Pakistan, born 1969, active United States 


Housed, 1995 


Gouache and charcoal on clay-coated paper board 
A2 x 31% in. (106.7 x 80 cm) 
Courtesy of the artist 


Shahzia Sikander 


Pakistan, born 1969, active United States 


Nemesis, 2004 


A performance collaboration with Sharmila Desai 
Originally performed at Aldrich and Tang Museums 


Single-channel video 
Duration: 12 minutes, 18 seconds 
Courtesy of the artist 


Sherin Guirguis 
Egypt, born 1974, active United States 


Sherin Guirguis has dedicated much of her artistic career to high- 
lighting the work of Egyptian feminists. The series to which the first 
two works belong was inspired by the life of Huda Sha'arawi, an 
early twentieth-century Egyptian feminist, nationalist, and founder 
of the Egyptian Women's Union. Here, Guirguis depicts a watershed 
moment in Sha'arawi's life in 1923, when she and fellow activist 
saiza Nabrawi publicly removed their face veils at a Cairo railway 
station, a revolutionary act that precipitated the eventual disap- 
pearance of veiling among upper- and middle-class Egyptian 
women. These artworks reference the still-veiled women and 
one of the windows of the Bab al-Hadid railway station, where 
Sha'arawi and Nabrawi's daring act took place. 

In a similar vein, Storming Parliament | directly references 
a key moment in the life of Doria Shafik, an influential Egyptian 
feminist. In 1951, Shafik led 1,500 women in a march to the 
Egyptian parliament to demand the rights to vote and to hold 
public office. While this confrontation eventually led to some 
political rights being granted for women, the state responded 
by cracking down on the loudest voices of the feminist movement, 
including Shafik; she was placed under house arrest and her 
name was banned from being printed in the national press. 
Consequently, Shafik’s vital role in the feminist movement was 
erased over time. In Storming Parliament I, Guirguis resurrects 
Shafik’s legacy, giving new life to her activism by depicting the 
central event of her political life. Born in Luxor, Egypt, Guirguis 
moved at the age of 14 to the United States, where she continues 
to live and work. She is a professor in the Design Department at 
the University of Southern California. 


Sherin Guirguis 
Egypt, born 1974, active United States 


Untitled (Shubbak V), 2013 


Mixed media on hand-cut paper 

72 x 29 in. (182.9 x 73.7 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 

by Angela and Isaac Larian with additional funds provided by Art of the 
Middle East: CONTEMPORARY, M.2015.9.1 
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Sherin Guirguis 
Egypt, born 1974, active United States 


Untitled (Noor El-Huda II), 2013 


Mixed media on hand-cut paper 
71 x 35 in. (180.3 x 88.9 cm) 
Collection of Betsy Greenberg 
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Sherin Guirguis 
Egypt, born 1974, active United States 


Storming Parliament I, 2018 


Ink and acrylic paint on hand-cut paper 
76 x 23 ¥e in. (193 x 59.4 cm) 
Courtesy of the artist 
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Shirin Aliabadi 


lran, 1973-2018 


By the turn of the twenty-first century, a new generation had 
emerged in Iran, one no longer burdened by the austerity of the 
long war with Iraq and comprising an increasingly younger demo- 
graphic. Surreptitious satellite TV and the internet simultaneously 
flooded Iran with Western notions and imagery that impacted this 
youthful cohort. Perhaps nowhere were these transformations 
more visually conspicuous than in the altered appearance of young 
women, who pushed the boundaries of the country’s stringent 
moral and dress codes. And no artist captured this novel young 
Iranian woman better than the late Shirin Aliabadi. 

As someone who had lived and was educated outside of 
lran, Aliabadi was uniquely positioned to appreciate and docu- 
ment this phenomenon. Staged as studio portraits, her subjects 
reveal a hybridity, neither of the East nor the West but wholly 
of Tehran and tts evolving urban lifestyle. In her Miss Hybrid 
series, the models wear colorful headscarves daringly set back 
to reveal bleached hair, with eyes tinted blue by contact lenses, 
and their noses sporting surgical tape suggesting recent rhino- 
plasty. Two, as here, suck on a cherry popsicle while speaking 
ona mobile, or blow a giant pink bubble with her chewing gum; 
yet this seemingly innocent conduct, like their dress, is potentially 
provocative as public behavior. 


Shirin Aliabadi 


lran, 1973-2018 


Miss Hybrid No. 3, 2008 


Inkjet print 

51%6 x 41%e in. (130 x 105.27 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided by 
the Farhat family in loving memory of Shadi Askari-Farhat, M.2023.15 
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Shirin Aliabadi 


lran, 1973-2018 


Miss Hybrid No. 6, 2006 


Inkjet print 
59 V6 x 447% in. (150 x 114 cm) 
Courtesy of The Farjam Collection 


Shirin Neshat 


lran, born 1957, active United States 


Shirin Neshat, one of the most famous artists of the Iranian 
diaspora, is perhaps best known for her landmark photographic 
series Women of Allah, to which this first work belongs. The 
series portrays chador-clad women in the aftermath of the 1979 
Islamic Revolution. Often posed with a rifle or gun, their exposed 
body parts inscribed in black ink, Neshat’s women are strong, 
even heroic, eroticized by their weapons and sanctioned by the 
texts they bear. Here, the print shows the side of a woman's face, 
the barrel of a gun emerging like a gaudy earring from the 
shadowy area between her cheek and barely visible chador. 
She stares outward calmly, her face covered with verses by the 
Iranian poet Tahereh Saffarzadeh, in which she addresses her 
brothers in the revolution, asking if she can participate. Although 
the Women of Allah series was created in response to a specific 
moment in Iranian history, works such as Speechless continue 
to resonate today. 

Neshat initially gained recognition for her photographs, and 
her subsequent video work and films have enhanced her reputa- 
tion. Like photography, her filmic work frequently explores the 
social role of women and feminism in Iran, and more broadly 
the friction between religious and secular cultures, and tradition 
and modernity. Here, Pulse focuses on the inner life of a woman, 
played by the Iranian-born actress Shohreh Aghdashloo. It is 
an intimate portrait of a woman's solitude; as in Neshat’s work in 
general, everything was meticulously constructed and controlled 
by the artist. Created with a single continuous tracking shot, the 
camera moves forward into a darkened room (suggesting both 
bedroom and cell) where Aghdashloo is sitting on the floor in front 
of a radio, before pulling outward again. The actress seems to be 


listening to the radio in a dreamlike state that is enhanced by the 
dramatic light that filters into the sparsely furnished space. 
Neshat’s first feature film was her 2009 adaptation of 
Shahrnush Parsipur’s novel Women Without Men. Like the novel, 
the film follows the story of four women during the 1953 CIA-led 
coup in Iran that overthrew the democratically elected prime 
minister Mohammad Mossadegh and returned Shah Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi to power. The print Pari comes from the photo- 
graphic series that accompanied the film and shows the betrothed 
of one of the women’s brothers, a conservative man seeking to 
control the women of his family. Dressed in her bridal attire, Pari 
is surrounded by Persian text—specifically the poetry of Forough 
Farrokhzad, whose groundbreaking work identified and criticized 
patriarchal norms of Iranian society around the time of the coup. 
In 2012 Neshat was based in Cairo, which was then contend- 
ing with the aftermath of the 2011 protests that resulted in the 
overthrow of President Hosni Mubarak. During her time there, 
Neshat created a series of photographs of an older generation of 
Egyptians who had lost children during the violent clashes between 
protesters and the police. Portraits such as Souad, seen here, with 
its tightly cropped composition, muted colors, and the direct gaze 
of the sitter, are characteristic of the series and capture the mourn- 
ful state of her subjects. Across the exposed skin of the woman, 
Neshat copied Persian poetry in a miniscule hand, drawing a par- 
allel between the losses felt by those in Egypt and those in Iran, 
where similar political turmoil occurred during protests in 2009. 


Shirin Neshat 


lran, born 1957, active United States 


Speechless, 1996 


Gelatin silver print, ink 

66 x 52% in. (167.6 x 133.4 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Jamie McCourt through the 2012 Collectors Committee, M.2012.60 
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Shirin Neshat 


lran, born 1957, active United States 


Pulse, 2001 


Single-channel video/audio installation 

16 mm film transferred to video 

Duration: 7 minutes, 30 seconds 

Courtesy of the artist and Gladstone Gallery 


Shirin Neshat 


lran, born 1957, active United States 


Pari, 2008 


Dye coupler print, ink 
72 “es x 49 ¥ in. (183 x 126 cm) 
Courtesy of The Farjam Collection 
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Shirin Neshat 


lran, born 1957, active United States 


Souad, 2013 


Dye coupler print, ink 
62 Ys x 40 % in. (157.8 x 102.2 cm) 
Courtesy of the artist and Gladstone Gallery 
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Susan Hefuna 
Germany, born 1962, also active Egypt 


Woman Behind Mashrabiya I, 1997 


Dye coupler print 

78 ¥4 x 55 Va in. (200 x 140 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 

by Ann Colgin and Joe Wender, Kelvin Davis, John and Carolyn Diemer, 
Andy Gordon and Carlo Brandon, Deborah McLeod, and David and 
Mary Solomon through the 2013 Collectors Committee, M.2013.125 


At first glance, Susan Hefuna’s Woman Behind Mashrabiya | 
conjures the seemingly distant world of Old Cairo, as captured 
In vintage photographs and Orientalist paintings. Such settings 
commonly included a mashrabiya, a wooden window screen 
that not only circulated fresh air and filtered sunlight but also 
acted as a kind of architectural veil. Behind the mashrabiya, 
women could see without being seen, safe from prying eyes and 
whatever else might lay outside their windows. Here, largely 
obscured by the deeply cast shadows of the intricately carved 
window screen, we barely see a woman in full hijab. The tensely 
structured tectonics of light and shadow give this photograph 

its strength, but it is the image's beguiling ambiguity and our 
own complex reactions to it that make it an exceptional work 

of art. Hefuna is a multimedia artist who connects to her German 
and Egyptian roots while building bridges between the two 
cultures through drawings, sculptures, installations, and video 
performances. 
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Tahmineh Monzavi 
lran, born 1988 


Tahmineh Monzavi's photography chronicles the intricacies of 
social struggle within Iranian society. She spent three years photo- 
graphing a small women’s shelter, where she met Tina, a trans 
woman who, after she was kicked out of her family home at fifteen, 
was embraced and accepted by the women who lived at the shel- 
ter for many years. Struck by Tina's story, Monzavi launched an 
independent photo series dedicated to sharing snippets of Tina's 
life, which eventually led to her making a documentary film. In this 
image she captures Tina, who passed away in 2020, as she sits 
alone on Tehran's metro, emphasizing the isolation and alienation 
she felt living as an outcast of Iranian society. 

In her series The Brides of Mokhber al-Dowleh, the photo- 
grapher records the run-down workshops of the titular district in 
Tehran where young working-class men construct bridal gowns, 
describing them as the “costumes of women’s dreams.’ Monzavi 
captures the incongruity of the all-male workforce juxtaposed with 
the ultrafeminine garments they produce. In these two images, 
Monzavi focuses on solitary gowns, perhaps emphasizing their 
symbolism as receptacles for the fantasies of the men who make 
them as well as the women who might purchase them. Monzavi 
has been working as a professional photographer since 2005. In 
2012, she was arrested as part of a larger government crackdown 
on the press and was imprisoned for one month, but upon her 
release she continued producing work that captured the realities 
and hardships of Iranians. 


Tahmineh Monzavi 
lran, born 1988 


Tina, 2010-12 
Inkjet print (pigment based) 
17 Ya x 25 in. (43.8 x 63.5 cm) 


Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Art of the Middle East: CONTEMPORARY, M.2017.245.2 
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Tahmineh Monzavi 
lran, born 1988 


The Brides of Mokhber al-Dowleh, 2012 


Inkjet print (pigment based) 

26 ¥% x 35 %e in. (67 x 9O cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Guy H. Weston, M.2019.287.1 


Tahmineh Monzavi 
lran, born 1988 


The Brides of Mokhber al-Dowleh, 2012 


Inkjet print (pigment based) 

23% x 35 7%6 in. (60 x 9O cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by Guy H. Weston. M.2019.287.2 
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Tal Shochat 


Israel, born 1974 


Rumia, 2012 


Dye coupler print 

51 x 39 % in. (129.5 x 100.3 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of Shulamit Nazarian in memory of 
her grandmothers, Golbahar Hakhami Nazarian and Heshmat Shaouli Nassi, 
and in honor of her mother, Soraya Sarah Nazarian, M.2014.177a-b 


In this image, a partially nude woman covers her breasts with 
lemons while posing in front of an Ottoman fountain surrounded 
by colorful tilework. The composition evokes nineteenth-century 
European Orientalist paintings in which the imagined exoticism 

or “otherness” of the Middle East reflected a Western fantasy of 
the “Orient,” especially its women. Such paintings frequently 
employed the theme of the harem, depicted with richly decorated 
interiors, to conjure an erotic image of the odalisque or female 
slave, generally shown in a supine or otherwise vulnerable position, 
looking away from the viewer. The actual setting is the Rockefeller 
Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem, in a fountain niche deco- 
rated with tiles by David Ohannessian from around 1934. While 
this photograph recalls a favorite Orientalist theme of women of 
the harem bathing, the model’s pose, staring brazenly outward, 
suggests that she is complicit in the perhaps satirically constructed 
scene. Lines of Persian poetry by the famed feminist/humanist 
poet Forough Farrokhzad are framed below the image, referenc- 
ing the artist’s Iranian heritage and the enduring legacy of her 
ancestry. Tal Shochat was born and raised in Netanya and has 
become known for her portrait-like photographs of single trees 

as well as theatrically staged figures, as in this print. 
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Yasmin Sinai 
lran, born 1969 


The Act of Gurdafarid, the Female Warrior, 2015 


Cardboard, paper and glue 

68 Ys x 34 5% x 22 Me In. (173 x 88 x 58 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of Lynda and Stewart Resnick 
through the 2017 Collectors Committee, M.2017.116e-g 


Gurdafarid is one of just a few heroines depicted in the Iranian 
national epic, the Shahnama (Book of Kings) by Firdawsi, which 
was completed around 1010. She is the daughter of a petty ruler 
whose fortress guards the border between Iran and Turan (the 
land to the east and Iran's mortal enemy). When her father’s chief 
champion ts captured by the invading Turanian army, Gurdafarid 
dons armor, tucking her hair beneath a helmet to disguise her 
gender, and rides out to challenge the enemy's leader. Her cour- 
age and resourcefulness slows down the Turanian incursion, buy- 
ing time for Iranian reinforcements to arrive and turn back the 
opposition. Yasmin Sinai dramatically visualizes Gurdafarid’s story 
for a contemporary audience as a reminder of the significant role 
of women woarriors—both past and present—in Iran. The horse- 
headed figure carries a puppet head with the face of Gurdafarid, 
one of two self-portraits of the artist in a larger sculptural series 
depicting the mystical heroine leading her army, of which this 
work forms a part. 


Yasmine Nasser Diaz 
United States, born 1977 


Hanna bint (daughter of) Ghamar, 2018 


Neon 

9 x 36 x 3 in. (22.9 x 91.4 x 7.6 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Purchased with funds provided 
by JoAnn Busuttil, M.2019.42 


In traditional Arab households, naming is patronymic, with the 
child’s name tied to their father’s first name through the linking 
words “daughter of” (bint) or “son of” (ibn). As a means of recon- 
ciling herself with her Yemeni heritage and reconsidering the 
position of women in general, Yasmine Nasser Diaz reveals her 
birth name, Hanna, and proclaims herself the daughter of her 
mother, Ghamar, in bright pink neon lights. This reversal is an act 
of recuperation for her mother’s identity, who would traditionally 
be known as the mother (umm) of her first-born son, and an act 
of resistance against a practice that identifies women in relation 
to men. This dazzling impossible-to-ignore work serves as a 
conduit to inspire conversations that are usually kept in the dark. 
Based in Los Angeles, Diaz continues to use mixed-media collage, 
immersive installation, fiber etching, and video to explore themes 
of adolescence, identity, and gender. 


Yass! Mazandli 


lran, born 1962, active United States 


Kernel, 2008 

English porcelain and bronze 

28 V2 x 9x Qin. (72.4 x 22.9 x 22.9 cm) 
Private collection, California 


Private, 2008 

English porcelain and bronze 

28 3% x 117% x 8% in. (73 x 29 x 22 cm) 
Private collection, California 


Egg, 2010 

English porcelain and bronze 

21% x 17 6 x 8% in. (54 x 44 x 21.3 cm) 
Private collection 


Yassi Mazandi works across a wide variety of media, including 
ceramics, drawing, metal sculpture, and digital media. She often 
combines materials, as in this series of sculptures where porcelain 
is affixed to a larger bronze form. Although each is a distinct 
work of art, their similar shapes and compositions give the impres- 
sion of a slowly unfurling flower or seed revealing its inner core. 
As abstract interpretations of nature, the sculptures are reminis- 
cent of both flora and the body, collapsing the boundary between 
the two. Mazandi’s work is consistently rooted in her engagement 
with nature and natural forms. Born in Tehran, Mazandi, a self- 
taught artist, was raised in the United Kingdom and currently lives 
in Los Angeles. 


Zineb Sedira 


France, born 1963, active United Kingdom 


Retelling Histories, My Mother Told Me..., 2003 


Single-channel video 
Duration: 8 minutes, 46 seconds 
Courtesy of the artist and Kamel Mennour, Paris 


Zineb Sedira was born in Paris in 1963 and moved to London in 
her twenties, where she has lived ever since. Her early multimedia 
art practice explored themes of migration, memory, and inheri- 
tance, and focused in particular on her relationships with her 
daughter and her mother. The latter is the subject of this video 
work, Reftelling Histories, My Mother Told Me..., in which Sedira 
interviews her mother about her experiences during the French 
occupation of Algeria, including navigating the often conflicting 
demands of colonialism, her survival tactics to avoid sexual 
assault, and her eventual immigration from Algeria to France. The 
documentary-like format of the interview and Sedira’s direct 
questioning form a tension between the intimate and the distant, 
which is mirrored in the mother’s process of recollection and 
Sedira’s own distance from events that occurred before her birth. 
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And when you saw them coming you d put old, dirty 
clothes and cover your face with ashes! 


Zoulikha Bouabdellah 


Russia, born 1977, active France and Morocco 


Silence Noir, 2016 


Prayer mats and stilettos 
141% x 82 Ye x 57% in. (360 x 210 x 15 cm) 
Courtesy of the artist and Sabrina Amrani 


In Islam, worshippers customarily remove their footwear to pray, 
but in Silence Noir, Zoulikha Bouabdellah places nine pairs of 
stiletto-heeled shoes on a prayer mat where people would typi- 
cally stand barefoot. Playing with the ideas of presence and 
absence, visibility and erasure, and tradition and Western ideas 
of modernity, Bouabdellah cut a circular opening beneath each 
pair of stilettos to highlight the possibility of a world beyond dichot- 
omies. Born in Moscow and raised in Algiers before relocating 

to France in 1993, Bouabdellah grew up surrounded by art as the 
daughter of Hassen Bouabdellah, a film director and author, and 
Malika Dorbani, former head of the National Museum of Fine Arts 
of Algiers. She currently lives and works in Paris and Casablanca. 
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